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Every clinical psychologist has within his grasp a wealth of re- 
search data from which numerous research studies might be drawn 
but which in many instances lies unused for lack of inspiration or 
accessibility of material. Too often the psychologist in a mental 
clinic or an institution finds his time so completely consumed in a 
constant round of hasty examining and routine duties that his ambi- 
tions for research find but little chance for expression. For such a 
person there is small opportunity to formulate serious research prob- 
lems of an experimental nature and yet there passes through his hands 
a body of vital data that would induce real envy among his more 
academically cloistered colleagues. But the routinely occupied psy- 
chologist with a sincere desire for research will find in his case-history 
folders a vast store of material that needs only systematic organiza- 
tion and simple statistical treatment for productive investigational out- 
come. 

Over many years the Research Department of The Training 
School has produced a series of major and minor research studies 
based on such incidental data. Numerous dissertations of M. A. and 
Ph.D. calibre, many of which have been credited toward such degrees 
have been founded on material gathered routinely as an outgrowth 
of our systematic case-studies and re-examinations. Some of these 
studies have been of special value although the data so gathered 
might never have been collected by any one person in a research of 
his own because of the time needed for obtaining the material. And 
yet these incidental studies have also inspired important researches of 
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more formal character. This body of incidental data has also been 
essential to numerous major investigations of more ambitious scope, 

With this background of research experience to guide us we have 
been encouraged at Vineland to organize our incidental data more 
systematically so that we always have at hand a valuable body of 
fresh data for immediate research. The research materials, as will 
be indicated, cover a wide range of important questions in the several 
fields of clinical psychology. 

To accomplish this purpose of making these data readily acces- 
sible for research we have organized all the material on each of our 
“children” (subjects) in a single case-history folder. The material 
of objective and statistical value is then summarized on a visible 
index summary card which has perhaps enough helpful hints for other 
workers to warrant a description herewith.* 

This description of a summary record card is presented as being 
of suggestive value to others who are interested in keeping their 
records in an efficient and practical manner. The card was devised 
for tabulating in brief and statistical form the results of all examina- 
tions and other critical reports made upon a child in The Training 
School. The system is unique in that it provides a visible index across 
the top edges of the individual cards. It was after a thorough study 
had been made of the relative merits of the many record systems 
now on the market that the result was achieved. 

The card was designed for the following uses which it is now 
serving. It should be mentioned that this card is but a part of the 
present record system and so must not be thought of as an all-in- 
clusive record of the child. 

1. It acts as a convenient summary of the child’s record-folder 
which latter contains the original materials on developmental, psycho- 
logical, medical, educational, industrial, and social histories which 
preceded and followed his entrance to this institution. It is, as it 
were, the child’s latest clinical picture. 

2. It is used for reviewing the various aspects of the case when 
continuing the psychological case-study at periodic intervals. 

3. It is used for statistical and research purposes, such as those 
of re-standardizing tests, of making follow-up studies to determine 
the manner in which capacities develop, and of determining the signi- 
*The final form of the card is due to the combined efforts of Dr. E. A. Doll, Director 
of Research, Mr. L. N. Yepsen, head of the Clinical Division, and the writer. Ap- 


preciation is expressed for assistance given by the Director ‘during the formulation 
of this article. 
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ficance of developmental factors the significance of which is undeter- 
mined at the present time. 

4. The cards are used in tabulating the yearly population report. 

The card (see Plates I and II) is of medium-weight bristol board 
cut the size of ordinary correspondence paper. These measurements 
(8% x 11 inches) make for standardization of size of record-forms. 
It is especially convenient when the card is filed in the folder upon 
transfer from the active to the inactive files. 

In general, the front of the card contains the identifying data 
and the statistical results of the individual tests and measurements ; 
while the reverse side of the card shows the developmental, medical, 
educational, personal history, and traits of the child. Only the most 
pertinent facts from the developmental history blank are recorded 
on this card. Besides the above-mentioned features there is a visible 
index across the top of the card. The index, as the cards are grouped 
together in one drawer, gives at a glance the relative standing of the 
entire population according to a variety of factors. 

The reasons for the general set-up of the card are, for the most 
part, obvious. The tests and measurements, which have been given 
special prominence on this card, are those which have been used 
most frequently in the past by this laboratory and are, in the main, the 
minimum tests of the present examining schedule. The determination 
of five spaces for re-examination purposes was made on the basis 
of the average length of residence in this institution. In the future, 
as more space may be needed for tabulating test results, it will be 
necessary to file this card in the record folder and begin a new one. 
To provide for all past records which have accumulated on the older 
children, special sheets have been mimeographed for the antece- 
dent anthropometric, Binet, and form-board records. The sheets are 
but an extended copy of the tabular outlines as found on the sum- 
mary card. They are filed in the record folder and a notation of 
such is made on the summary card in order that they will not be 
over-looked when making a study of the card. 

R. A.’s history, which is presented for the sake of illustra- 
tion, is given on Plates I and II. This shows that he was born on 
February 1st, 1919 and was admitted to this institution from his 
home in P. , N. J., on April 15th, 1925. He is of Danish-Ameri- 
can parentage. Clinically according to type other than feeble-minded- 
ness he has no classification. The most recent results only of his 
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anthropometric, Binet, and formboard measurements have been record- 
ed on this card. The notation “see sheet,” however, has been made 
following each caption indicating that there are other previous records 
on file. On March 17th, 1926, when 7.1 years old, his standing height 
was 1175 cm., that is of the 42nd percentile for boys of his age or 
near the median for 7-year-old boys. The Smedley slope, that is the 
averages of the physical and psychophysical percentiles, is 54/47. 
According to the Binet examination of July 2nd, when 7.4 years of 
age he had a basal year of IV with advanced credits amounting to 16 
months or a score and mental age of 5.3 years, I. Q. 72. His basal 
year is IV. He scored 8 months in the tests of the Vth year, 4 months 
on the VI year tests, and 2 months each on the VII and VIII year 
tests. The Porteus-Binet- blank was used by examiner K. Similar- 
ly the Porteus Maze scores can be read. He shows a Porteus median 
age score of 6.0 years on last testing. The results of the Goddard 
formboard are recorded in the next section. At the base of the card 
15 spaces are left for miscellaneous test scores including scores in 
group intelligence tests, formboard records, scholastic achievement 
tests, mechanical assembly tests, et cetera. On the same side of the 
card is found a record of his schedule assignment, namely school 
during the entire day. He lives in Baker Cottage. During March 
when a progress report was written he was diagnosed as of borderline 
mentality. He is trainable in the sense of being able to receive 
and profit by such training as is offered in the school and industrial 
life of this institution. Upon dismissal when the card is transferred 
to the inactive files with the record folder, notation is made as to 
where he was dismissed, the reason for such, and the date. 


On the reverse side of the card, Plate II, the following history 
is given. R’s father died suddenly before R’s birth. The mother 
was insane. At birth labor was not difficult. He walked at the age 
of 1 year, and talked when 2 years old. John A., R’s father, who 
would have been 40 years old in 1925, had passed through the 8th 
grade in school, was a carpenter by trade, and was of genial disposi- 
tion and a man who provided well for his family. Mary M., the 
mother, was 4 years younger than her husband, had gone as far as 
the 7th grade in school, had no occupation other than that of house- 
wife, and was of a “mean” disposition. There were 4 children, name- 
ly 2 boys and 2 girls whose records are given in the same manner as 
those of their parents. When 6 and 7 years of age R. attended the 
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first grade in the P-—, N. J. school. He repeated this work. His 
conduct there was poor, his attendance irregular. In April 1925 upon 
his admission here a physical examination was given which showed a 
heart murmer and two decayed teeth. A negative Wasserman was re- 
ported. In 1920 he had a mastoid operation, and in 1921 he had 
measles from which he recovered slowly. Since the time of his physi- 
cal examination his teeth were given attention by the dentist, in May 
1925. On July 2nd of this year his tonsils were removed. The latest 
report from his cottage shows that he wets himself frequently during 
the day and night. When his personality traits were scored during 
the summer he was found to be amiable, social, antagonistic, secretive, 
alert, indifferent, impulsive, and resistive. 

There are ten divisions in the visible index. When the cards 
are in the file the tabs in their respective positions align one with 
another, thereby making ten rows along the tops of the cards. Each 
division, according to the number of colored tabs used, signifies a var- 
iety of facts. The absence of a tab is as significant as the presence 
of one. The items left untabbed are in all cases those found to be 
most common in this institution. The omission, then, of this tab 
makes for less bulkiness and weight at the top of the card. Time, 
too, is saved during the original tabbing. Thus a single card may 
have anywhere from one to ten tabs across the top of the card 
according as the individual falls without the average for the particu- 
lar item. For instance, the visible index shows that R.; (1) is below 
10 years old, (2) has a mental age of from 3 to 5 years according 
to the Stanford Binet, (3) has been in residence from 1 to 2 years, 
(4) has an I. Q. of 70 or above, (5) is of no special type, (6) a boy, 
(7) is a state charge who came here directly from his home, (8) 
lives at the Training School, (9) is receiving school training, and (10) 
with respect to toilet habits wets himself. 


The key to the visible index as used at present follows :— 


Ist Position Age Red 0-9 yrs. 
White 10-14 yrs. 
Blue —‘5-19 yrs. 
Black 20-24 yrs. 
No tab 25+ yrs. 
2nd Position................ Mental Age............ Notab -- 3 yrs. 
Red 3-5 yrs. 
White 6-7 yrs. 
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Blue 8-10 yrs. 
Black 11+ yrs. 
3rd _ Position.................. veers 7. 5... Red -- 1 yr. 
White 1-2 yrs. 
Blue 3-4 yrs. 
Black 5-9 yrs. 
No tab 10+ yrs. 
4th Position I. Q Red 70+ 
Notab 50-69 
White 25-49 
Blue -- 25 
ff hae <a .Red Unstable 
White Crippled 
Blue Mongolian 
Black Epileptic 
Green Other types 
Notab No special type 
5th Position Sex Notab Boy 
White = Girl 
7th Position............ Former Residence....Red . State Institution 
White. State Organization 
Notab State Home 
Blue Private Organization 
Black Private Home 
8th Position..................... Residence............... Notab Training School 
Green Menantico Colony 
gth Position ................ Trainability........... Notab Industrial 
Red Untrainable (cottage) 
White Trainable 
Blue _—_‘ Trainable-Industrial 
Black Custodial (low-grade) 
10th Position.................. Cleanliness............. Notab Clean 





The recording of data on 


Black Soils self 
White Wets self 


the card and the matter of keeping 





the index system up-to-date is left to the record clerk. This work 


however, could be done by the i 
is completed except for the fact 


easily attained by leaving all recording to one person. 


ndividual examiner as the case-study 
that uniformity and accuracy is more 
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The file at the beginning of each year is ready for an annual 
survey. This survey is made once a year on fresh data and furnishes 
important statistical information of research value which also is the 
basis for some features of our institutional management policies. 
The making of the yearly survey is relatively simple since it is but 
a process of counting the number of colored tabs in certain positions. 
When cross tabulations are desired the cards may easily be removed 
from the file and sorted as desired. The comparisons might even 
be made by glancing at the various tabbed positions without removing 
the cards from the file. 

The indices are small (%4 x 3/8 inches) enameled steel tabs 
which fold across the top edge of the card. They do not protrude 
above the card since in this system the absence of a tab is as signi- 
ficant as its presence. They may be purchased in many colors. One 
set of standard colors may be used in each of the ten positions. This 
is of advantage since the more primary colors, such as red, white, 
blue, black, green, and yellow, can then be used, and less confusion 
will result when identifying them in the file. 

At the bottom of the reverse side of the card space is left for 
research data which may be worked out in the future. This saves the 
experimenter the trouble of making new cards for his project which 
would involve copying much of the information already on the card. 
The smaller papers or cards containing such miscellaneous data when 
filed in the folder would more readily be forgotten when a study of 
the child is made. 

In brief the advantages of this card follow: 


1. The card gives a concise historical as well as up-to-date 
clinical picture of the child. All of the child’s successive test results 
from the major tests are recorded on it in chronological sequence. 
These can be readily reviewed and easily compared. 


2. It provides a concise and practical visible index system of 
the entire population with a minimum of expenditure. The card may 
be shuffled about as needed in an investigation. Ordinarily the file 
is arranged in alphabetical order. The tabs on the card are removable 
and do not damage the edge in any way. The possibility of remov- 
ing and exchanging the tabs or of adding new positions produces 
flexibility and expansibility of system. 

3. The size of the card is not unwieldly for handling. 
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4. The manner of recording data makes for ease in statistical 
research. 

5. The card provides space for new research studies and even 
proposes such by the way in which parts of it are diagramed. 

6. The size is such that it can be filed within a correspondence- 
size folder with the rest of the records when its usefulness is ac- 
complished. 

In order to emphasize the importance of such a system for sum- 
marizing incidental data for research we may now mention some of 
the major and minor researches which might be based upon it. These 
illustrations should make clear to both the clinical psychologist and 
the academic research student the possibilities for research in connec- 
tion with a program of routine service. Only an elementary know- 
ledge of statistics, a few principles of logical or scientific analysis, 
an ordinary professional background, and some ability in linguistic 
formulation are then required for productive research contributions. 
Much can be accomplished with the assistance of able clerks working 
under professional direction. A few suggested research problems 
based on our summary of data follow. 

1. Follow-up studies. 

(a) The growth of intelligence based on repeated administra- 

tion of mental tests over long periods of time. 

(b) Growth in physique, performance ability, or other traits. 

(c) Influence of repetition on the Binet or other tests (effects 

of practice). 

(d) The relation of mental abilities at entrance to later progress. 

(e) The constancy or variability of the I. Q.; the consistency 

of ranks in repeated tests. 

(f) Relation of institutional record to subsequent history. 

(g) Factors involved in success or failure on parole or after 

discharge. 

(h) Possibilities in predicting training progress. 

2. Standardization. 

(a) Differential standardization of tests for level and type. 

(b) Effects of readministration of tests. 

(c) Extent and significance of “scattering” in tests. 

(d) Best method of expressing test results, e. g. median age, 

I. Q., sigma, percentile. 

(e) Importance of several trials in tests having more than one 

trial. 
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3. Correlations ; simple correlations, partial correlations, and multiple 
correlations. 

(a) Correlations between tests themselves. 

(b) Correlations between test scores and other factors. 

(c) Correlations between non-test factors.* 

4. Differential diagnosis. 

(a) Objective differential diagnosis of borderline subjects. 

(b) Weighting of diagnostic features in case studies. 

(c) Relative merits of different modes of expressing test data 

and qualitative material. 
5. Population survey. 

(a) Distributions of the present characteristics of the group. 

(b) Analysis of relations between these characteristics. 

An annual population survey to show the characteristics of a 
group is vital to the administrator as well as to the research 
worker. For both it determines the existing trend of events within 
the group. It is only as comparisons can be made with past surveys 
that the results of applied theories and policies are revealed. At The 
Training School, for example, an initial survey was made based on 
distributions and intercorrelations of the following items; life-age, 
mental age, sex, trainability, cleanliness, length of residence, place of 
residence, and former residence. An analysis was then undertaken 
of each set of facts to determine their internal significance. Results 
which bore on the institutional policies of admission, transfer, and 
training were of immediate importance. The visible index system of 
the new summary card will hasten and make more extensive the sur- 
veys of the future. To make comparable such surveys according to 
the time of year when made, those of the future will be undertaken 
at the beginning of each year. Such a survey or partial survey could 
if desirable be made at any time if policy warranted since the system 
is always in readiness. 

It is, therefore, evident that many opportunities for practical as 
well as theoretical research are offered by such a summary of routine- 
ly obtained data. Furthermore the card is of practical daily use. 
Each psychologist, clinic, school system, and institution having mater- 
ials suitable for such treatment need not await the far-off day of a 
carefully planned study but can in the meantime utilize such material 
for constructive research publication. 

*The extent and variety of these are limited only by the scope of the data available 
such as relations of trainability, clinical types, industrial aptitude, genetic develop- 


ment, personality traits, physical abnormalities, causative factors, racial influence, 
sex, age, maturity, physique, and so on, to each other and to quantitative measures. 
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Education at the New Lisbon Colony 
Dorothy M. Bassett 
Psychologist—State Institution at Vineland, New 
Lisbon Colony and Woodbine Colony 





The New Jersey Colony for Feeble-Minded Males at New Lis- 
bon, N. J., was founded in 1914 as a colony for the care and indus- 
trial emloyment of feeble-minded adult males in Burlington County, 
In 1916 the Colony was taken over by the State and has since been 
operated as a custodial and industrial training institution for the care 
of feeble-minded males above the idiot grade. The Institution at 
present has a population of approximately three hundred boys. 

The original purpose of the Institution was to provide segregation 
and employment for adult male feeble-minded of imbecile and moron 
grade through clearing and developing waste forest land. The pres- 
ent purpose is to combine this developmental work with industrial 
training activities suited to the capabilities of the inmates. 

Formal education at the New Lisbon Colony was begun in 1922 
when, during part of the winter, school was held for one session each 
day under the leadership of the Director of Music. The need of 
such education was felt because of the presence in the Colony of a 
group of young trainable boys having life ages below 14 and 15 years, 
and mental ages between 5 and 12 years. The school was continued 
under the same conditions during a part of the winter of 1923. 

Following a psychological survey of the Colony in August 1923, 
it was recommended that the group of trainable boys already men- 
tioned should be transferred to the Training School at Vineland. 
This plan failed to provide for the trainable colored boy since no col- 
ored boys may be received at the Training School. Furthermore, as 
the plan was put into practical use it was seen that in most cases 
considerable time elapsed between the recommendation for transfer 
and the actual transfer. The necessity for maintaining a school at 
the Colony was, therefore, evident, and during 1924-25 school ses- 
sions were held for a part of the year. 

In September 1925 the Superintendent secured the services of 
two students from Antioch College who have been serving as 
teachers in the academic school. The Antioch plan, as stated in the 
catalogue of that College, provides for a “half and half division of 
the student’s time between book learning in the College itself and a 
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job ;—a job in the ordinary sense of the word at regular current wages 
outside. Each job is held ordinarily by two students, constituting 
a cooperating pair who jointly and severally contract to hold it for 
a year, including the summer vacation, which they divide between 
themselves. One works while the other studies in College; the job 
is thus continuous; jobs are found and assigned by the personnel 
department of the College.” 

According to this plan the year is generally divided into five-week 
periods, the students alternating between work and College, but be- 
cause of the distance from New Lisbon to Antioch, a ten-week di- 
vision was made in this case. We believe that the alternating between 
work and study not only helps the student, but is also of advantage 
to our Colony School because we profit by having teachers who are 
constantly under training. 

At the present time 25 boys are enrolled in the academic school, 
of whom thirteen are colored. Of these none are below high-im- 
becile intelligence. The life age range is from II to 15 years. 


The curriculum of the academic school includes language, read- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, drawing and a little handwork, such as 
paper-cutting and pasting. The instruction is, of necessity, mostly in- 
dividual. Grades range from the kindergarten to the fourth grade. 
The periods of study are elastic to fit individual needs. Those who 
attend academic school are present in most cases for one session daily, 
the other half of the day being spent in the shop, the band, and other 
assignments, 

Application of the Vineland Educational Attainment Scale showed 
an average academic advance during the past year of .5 grades. The 
median rate of progress was .4 grades. The maximum progress shown 
was 1.6 grades. This scale tests the boys in reading, spelling, arith- 
metic, and comprehension. 

Manual education, or the “Shop” as it is generally called, had 
as its nucleus a basketry class started on January 4, 1924. This has 
grown until the subjects taught include reed and straw basketry, raf- 
fia work, net weaving, rug weaving, and bead work. This work is 
in charge of a teacher trained in occupational therapy. A second 
instructor, who has had some experience in carpentry, teaches wood 
work, broom making, and the making of paper fiber furniture. 

Twenty-one boys are scheduled to the “Shop” nine of whom spend 
all day at this work. In life age they range from 14 to 35 years 
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and in mental age from 3.2 to 9.9 years. Nineteen are white and two 
are colored. Articles produced in the shop have from time to time 
been exhibited and sold at various fairs, and it is of interest to 
note that during the coming year an appropriation will become avail- 
able for making fiber furniture for the State Use System of New 
Jersey. This furniture is not only beautiful to look at but is durable 
and well made, and those of our boys who have had a part in mak- 
ing it may be justly proud of their accomplishment in this work. 

A night school was organized in January 1926 for some of the 
brighter boys of the Colony who were desirous of more education 
to help them in case they should be paroled. During the winter 
months this school, with the academic teacher in charge, was held 
three nights each week, each session lasting two hours. Attendance 
is optional and a boy may be excluded for poor conduct. Of 47 
enrolled in January, 25 were attending at the close of the winter ses- 
sion. Reading, writing, spelling, weights and measures, and the know- 
ledge of money and exchange are taught, the purpose being to make 
each boy familiar with every-day things, so that he may be able to 
meet some of the demands of the environment outside an institution, 
or, if he is not paroled, may be of greater service to the Colony. 
Whether he remains in the Colony or whether he is paroled, he will 
at least gain a personal satisfaction in having accomplished the task 
which he set for himself. 


The Colony Band was started in 1921. Admission to this band 
is optional and subject to an examination or tryout. At the present 
time 69 boys are members, 37 in Band 1 and 32 in Band 2. Be- 
ginners enter the second group and may be advenced to the first group 
if they show enough ability. Band practice for each group consists 
of a two-hour period with a twenty-minute intermission for physical 
exercise. The range in life age in this band group is from 9g to 28 
years and no boys below high-imbecile level have been found success- 
ful in this training. The present music instructor has also organized 
an orchestra composed of 10 boys from the band group, and a choir 
of 30 voices. The orchestra and choir furnish music for the Sunday 
services. 

This education with its four branches of day school, evening 
school, shop, and band, has been and is accomplishing much, not only 
for the boys whom it benefits directly, but also for the Colony as a 
whole. It gives all something to respect, something to work up to in 
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their community. Every boy in the Colony, whether he has actually 
contributed to the making of a basket or a piece of furniture, is nev- 
ertheless proud that his Colony made the basket or the furniture. He 
is proud of the band even though he may be unable to play an instru- 
ment. And to those who can receive academic training the school is 
giving an opportunity to attain to their highest capacity. 

In gathering the material for this article an effort was made to 
secure from each instructor some statement of the ideals and future 
plans for the work. Marked interest in the individual child was evi- 
dent. This of course is what we are working for. The development 
of each individual to his highest capacity is the purpose of all train- 
ing, whether the child be mentally deficient or normal. To make these 
children happy, useful citizens in their institutional world, or more 
likely to succeed if paroled is our major purpose, and this can be effect- 
ed only by earnest, careful study of each individual. We have cause 
to be proud of the many things which our boys have learned and made 
during this and other years, but after all, the big thing is the boy be- 
hind these achievements. 





REPORTS FROM LADY VISITORS 


On a bright day at the very end of October I visited The Train- 
ing School at Vineland. 

At Tyler half a dozen girls were seated around the long table, 
busily mending stockings, while the other pupils of that cottage were 
exercising outdoors. The Girls seemed glad to see me, and I was 
chatting with them, when some one said “ten o’clock; apple time.” 
The stocking menders dropped their work and galvanized into ex- 
pectancy. Girls who had been upstairs at work came down, the out- 
door workers came in, and everybody smiled as Florence appeared 
with a basket of beautiful rosy apples and handed one to each. It was 
a pretty sight, and Mrs. Bockius explained that it is a regular morn- 
ing ceremony, promoting both health and happiness. In the after- 
noon at four they have what they call “a treat”—one bit of candy or 
chocolate or sweet of some sort. Isn’t it pleasant to realize that so 
much pleasure can come through such simple means! 

In the school building Miss Merithew and her pupils showed me 
a new pattern being worked out on the loom; a class of boys en- 
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thusiastically made cookies, and in the woodworking room Miss War. 
ren introduced me to what she called her prize class, then at work— 
the class, she explained, excelled in good manners, obedience, 
trustworthiness. It was pleasant to see the responsive smiles of the 
little chaps as they heard themselves praised. On the lawn a group 
of boys were playing some very exciting game, and the voices of girls, 
singing, floated down from Garrison Hall. 

I recall a story read years ago, where a little feebleminded boy 
is spoken of as “the little feller that God forgot.” Surely these, our 
children, have not been forgotten, and the beneficences of God and 
man work together. for their well-being. 

Mrs. Ephraim T. Gill. 


Never having seen “Christmas Store Day” I dropped all home 
duties on Saturday, December 4th at eight-thirty A. M. and started 
for the School. I wish you might all have seen the store just as 
“Santa” had arranged it for the children’s coming. It was truly 
beautiful with its lovely little gifts temptingly displayed, the Christ- 
mas greens and lights and best of all the kindly spirit which prevaded 
the place. 

As the children came from the cottages in groups the “store- 
keepers” had a list of each group stating how much each child had 
to spend and with the assistance of Miss Groff, Miss Hill and Mrs. 
Jones the money was wisely expended. 

The greatest delight of a child seemed to be to find something 
which she herself had made and choose it to send to mother or someone 
dear to her heart. In imagination I could see that dainty gift received 
by some mother who I am sure would count it her most precious 
Christmas token. 

I was unable to remain very long with them but the joy on the 
faces, the gentleness of the ladies in charge and their enxiety to please 
and satisfy the children gave me a glimpse of the real Christmas 
spirit and with Tiny Tim I came away saying “God bless us every 
one.” 

Mrs. Martha Davidson Morris 





“I am in favor of work for children and opposed to child labor.” 
—Angelo Patri. 
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